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not expect to find Mm also a theologian of the first order. He cannot, of course, be compared with such a preeminent thinker as Augustine. Even among Doctors of the second rank, he is not, perhaps, particularly conspicuous. His faults are many. He is destitute of originality. He has neither freshness of thought nor depth of insight. He is extremely uncritical, and in his exegesis often puerile and absurd. His natural distaste for speculation renders him incapable of dealing efficiently with perplexed questions of dogma. His somewhat material, sensuous bent of mind inclined him to superstition. In all his many writings there are very few illuminating and original ideas. Almost everything that is good is borrowed. Nevertheless, Gregory has a real gift, of grasping and setting forth clearly the conceptions of others, and of discriminating those which are in harmony with the general tendencies of the time. He is skilful in giving a tone to theology, in encasing its material in moulds not quickly to be broken, in laying the emphasis on certain aspects of doctrine which were destined to be much considered. And thus his exposition of the Christian science has exercised great influence on both the teaching and the practice of the Church. Following on his suggestions, religious speculation passed into new channels; a fresh field was conquered for dogma; and theology as a whole received from him an impression which has not yet worn off.
In order to arrive at an accurate conception of Gregory's theological work, it will be necessary to remark upon some personal characteristics of this author, which helped to determine the form of his doctrine. For this purpose it may be convenient to consider briefly the two following propositions. First, Gregory was not either a controversialist, or a man of learning, or a philosopher, or (in the strictest sense) a theologian. Secondly, Gregory was a preacher, a monk, a missionary, and a typical Roman lawyer and administrator.
(1) Taking first the negative proposition, I observe that Gregory was not a controversialist. At the close of the sixth century there were in the West no great controversies to sharpen the wits of a theologian. Against Arian, Nestorian, and Pelagian heretics the battle had been fought and won. Monophysitism had never extended much in Western Europe; Sabellianism and Manichaeism had at this time few adherents. Semi-Pelagianism